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In order to arrive at a more perfect decision on this head, it will be
>roper to consider the generation which undertakes to establish a family
rith hereditary powers, apart and separate from the generations which
Lre to follow; and also to consider the character in which the first genera-
ion acts with respect to succeeding generations.
The generation which first selects a person, and puts him at the head
)f its Government, either with the title of King, or any other distinction,
icts its own choice, be it wise or foolish, as a free agent for itself.
The person so set up is not hereditary, but selected and appointed;
and the generation who sets him up, does not live under an hereditary
Government, but under a Government of its own choice and establish-
ment.
Were the generation who sets him up, and the person so set up, to live
for ever, it never could become hereditary succession; and of consequence
hereditary succession can only follow on the death of the first parties.
As, therefore, hereditary succession is out of the question with respect
to the first generation, we have now to consider the character in which
that generation acts with respect to the commencing generation, and to
all succeeding ones.
It assumes a character, to which it has neither right nor title. It changes
itself from a legislator to a testator, and affects to make its WILL, which
is to have operation after the demise of the makers, to bequeath the Gov-
ernment: and it not only attempts to bequeath, but to establish on the
succeeding generation, a new and different form of Government under
which itself lived. Itself, as already observed, lived not under a hereditary
Government, but under a Government of its own choice and establish-
ment ; and it now attempts, by virtue of a will and testament (and which
it has not authority to make), to take from the commencing generation,
and all future ones, the rights and free agency by which itself acted.
But, exclusive of the right which any generation has to act collectively
as a testator, the objects to which it applies itself in this case, are not
within the compass of any law, or of any will or testament*
The rights of men in society, are neither devisable or transferable, nor
annihilable, but are descendable only, and it is not in the power of any
generation to intercept finally, and cut off the descent.
If the present generation, or any other, are disposed to be slaves, it
does not lessen the right of the succeeding generation to be free. Wrongs
cannot have a legal descent.
When Mr. Burke attempts to maintain that the English Nation did
at the Revolution of 1688, most solemnly renounce and abdicate their